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"It is so simple," he said from time to time. "You call it
simple !" exclaimed the judge at one point. "Well, it is so simple
to me?" replied Whitaker Wright, though he seemed slightly
disconcerted by one or two searching questions from the Bench
and was driven to the somewhat ignominious refuge of casting
the blame for certain of the more inexplicable statements and
figures upon a subordinate.

On the afternoon of the same day Rufus Isaacs rose to cross-
examine and the decisive engagement of the whole trial began.
If Whitaker Wright could survive this ordeal, he might still leave
the court, perhaps not restored to his former eminence, but at
least a free man.   The next few hours would decide his fate and
the occupants of the crowded benches leaned forward, eager not
to miss the first exchanges.    The antagonists were a striking
contrast;   the man in the box florid, fleshy, with a head dis-
proportionately large even for his massive body, slow and clumsy
in movement, but supple enough in mind, in the opening stages
showing every outward appearance of self-possession save for an
occasional lifting of one hand to pull nervously at the small
"imperial" which he had recently grown $  the man in the well
of the court pale, slender, fine-drawn, with quick movements of
head and hand, calm and dispassionate but concentrating all his
powers upon his immediate task.   It was my own first visit to a
law court and, although I was then only a schoolboy, I have
never forgotten the picture of Whitaker Wright as the relentless
cross-examination went on and he found himself forced into
admissions or evasions which he must have known to be having
their effect on judge and jury.   He took on more strongly every
minute the appearance of an angry and bewildered bull.   As
question after question went home like darts driven deep into
his shoulder, he seemed to back away from the front of the box
with lowered head, as if to put himself out of range of his too
nimble enemy.

Rufus Isaacs began with a series of questions about Whitaker
Wright's hurried departure from England when trouble threatened
in the previous March. This was a strong point, for, if he had
nothing to conceal, why had he taken fright ?

Whitaker Wright attempted to brush all this aspect of the
case aside. He had gone to Paris the day after the House of
Commons debate, having previously made all his plans to go to
British Columbia. The telegram was the work of a nervous
woman and he had arranged to leave France before he received
it. He knew, but did not care twopence, about the application to
Mr* Justice Buckley. It was a mere coincidence that he had